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handling Californiana, has set himself an impracticable sort of 
limitation, and has not followed his scheme consistently. A bib- 
liography of Californiana is still needed, which shall include many 
or most of the items which Mr. Cowan has discarded. The official 
documents will form a supplement or a separate volume, for these 
items are not so fully listed nor so easy of access as they ought 
to be. So also may the local literature and works relating to 
other geographical units be separately listed, but the person who 
essays a line of cleavage will have a harder task than that entailed 
in making one exhaustive list. 

The bibliographical notes in the present volume are of chief 
interest from the collector's point of view. They add much to 
the interest of the books described, by way of information which 
is not ordinarily contained in a bibliography. 

The style of printing and binding is handsome. There are a 
few errors in typography and spelling not mentioned in the list 
of errata. The price of $20 asked for the book is exorbitant, and 
deckled edges are a nuisance in a book of reference. 

Herbert L. Priestley. 



The Establishment of State Government in California, 1846-1850. 
By Cardinal Goodwin, M. A. (New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1914. Pp. xiv, 359. $2.00.) 

California history has frequently suffered at the hands of its 
friends. Too often its facts, interesting enough in all conscience 
in themselves, have been exaggerated into a sort of fictitious 
romance, or perverted to coincide with preconceived notions or 
opinions. With neither of these defects can Mr. Goodwin's book 
be charged, and one welcomes it, therefore, with a sense of decided 
satisfaction. 

The division of the work into three parts renders it convenient 
for ready use. The first of these, after a brief summary of early 
American influence in California and a review of the conquest, 
carries the discussion down thro\igh the establishment of military 
rule to the problems created by the influx of the gold seekers and 
the call aDd organization of the constitutional convention which 
these rendered necessary. The second deals with the work of 
this convention and of the chief questions confronting it. While 
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the third takes up the actual establishment of state government 
and the preliminary workings of the new machinery. One chap- 
ter in this division is concerned with the national aspect of Cali- 
fornia's admission; and still another contains certain interesting 
statistics for the year 1850. 

The student of economic and legal history will find much of 
interest in the volume, particularly in the chapters dealing with 
the convention's attitude toward banks and corporations, Governor 
Burnett's financial recommendations, the land question, the sources 
of the constitution, and the debates over the establishment of the 
civil or common law in the state. 

Of more particular value, however, and to the reviewers mind 
the essential contribution the study has made to the history of 
the period, is the author's treatment of the establishment of the 
eastern boundary and the introduction of the negro into California. 
With regard to both of these questions, misconception has been 
widely prevalent and strongly rooted. Almost without exception, 
earlier writers, following in the steps of Bancroft, who is prone 
to wander wherever his prejudices lead, without regard to fact, 
have seen in these issues the sinister and malignant influence of 
slavery, when in fact such influence did not exist. Sectionalism, 
Mr. Goodwin found ; though not the sectionalism created by Mason 
and Dixon's line, but that which resulted from the divergent 
interests of the mining regions on the one hand and the remaining 
districts of the state, led by San Francisco and San Jos6, on 
the other. 

In this sober examination of the slavery question and restate- 
ment of the actual issues at stake in the convention, the author 
has conferred marked benefit upon the history of California. In- 
deed, he has done more — he has given another illustration of how 
essential it is for the sake of truth that much of our western his- 
tory be rewritten by those able to consider events before the Civil 
War dispassionately and find as their causes other motives and 
interests than the sombre issue of slavery. If for no other reason 
than this, Mr. Goodwill's book deserves a permanent place in the 
historical literature of the state. 

The reader will notice several outstanding defects, most of 
which could easily have been obviated. There is no bibliography; 
and if one be inclined lo overlook this, he is struck at once with 
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the fact that seldom in the footnotes does the writer specify either 
the edition of a work from which he quotes or the name of its 
publisher. Frequently also he omits even the initials of the 
author; and sometimes becomes lax in his citation of authorities, 
as, for example, on page 15, where no references whatever are 
made to the sources from which he has drawn his information. 
The style, too, grows somewhat heavy towards the end and the 
body of the text is unnecessarily cumbered with material that 
might better have been placed in appendices or addenda. A par- 
ticular instance of this may be found on pages 255-258. 

The author has relied very largely upon secondary authorities 
and government reports for his material. At times, however, he 
has drawn upon manuscript sources and frequently consulted the 
files of contemporary newspapers. On the whole his work has 
been done with care and discrimination and the product will prove 
of lasting value. 

Robert G. Cleland. 



The West in the Diplomacy of the American Revolution. By 
Paul C. Phillips, Assistant Professor of .History, University of 
Montana. University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
Volume II, Fob. 2-3. (Urbana. 1913. Pp. 427. $1.25.) 

The Mississippi Valley in the last half of the eighteenth century 
has been a fruitful field of labor for historical scholars. Park- 
man, Winsor, Turner, Roosevelt, and Alvord have made scholarly 
contributions to our knowledge of its early history. The dramatic 
period of the American Revolution has likewise been the subject 
of a great literature. Dr. Phillips is concerned with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley as an important factor in the diplomacy of the 
Revolution. The international phases of the Revolution have 
been elucidated by the work of Wharton, Doniol, Tower and the 
biographers of Franklin, Jay, and Adams. But it is the author's 
opinion that the subject demanded new examination for the simple 
reason that all the evidence bearing on the matter had not been 
searched out and critically analyzed. He has used the published 
sources, but more important is the fact that he has utilized a 
wealth of unexploited manuscript material reposing in the ar- 
chives of Washington, London, and Paris. This fact alone en- 



